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BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

1 

CHAPTER 1. 

The sun was shining brightly on the morning 
of a holiday; a happy day for the inhabitants of 
Pagnao, a small village in the Venitian territory. 
Though yet early, the artisans and shopkeepers, 
their labors suspended, were conversing in 
the street, or setting off on excursions of pleas- 
ure. The peasants were idly gazing about, 
whistling, or humming cheerful songs. But it, 
was seldom holiday in the studio of Giuseppe 
Bernardi, surnamed Torretti. He had lately re- 
moved from Venice, and as he wrought for gold 
as well as fame, and was advanced in years, he 
never telt the want of recreation. It was other- 
wise, however, with the usetul disciple he had, 
some time before, at the request of Falier, a Ven- 
etian senator then at his country seat, received 
into his studio.- The old man had promised not 
only to instruct in the art of statuary, but like- 
wise in the strict virtues which, as he wisely 
said, youth is apt to hold too lightly. And strictly 
as age and experience are wont to guard the un? 
wary against peril, Torretti attended to the con» 
duct of his young pupil; keeping him at wor)£ 
during the day, while his ev^nings lyere passed 
in his own quiet home. *^ 'Tis lor ^hy good, Aur 
tonio,"he would say, when he fancied the boy 
pined in secret, at his severity, " and this thou 
wilt one day acknowledge," His words proved 
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did the wholesome fetters of Torretti preserve his 
scholar. 
\ Antonio was wx)rking at a bas-relief, atler one 
of his master's models. He was a lad who, from 
appearance, might have seen fifteen summers, 
but rather tall for his years and even slender to 
fragility. He had features delicate yet striking; 
a broad, pale foreliead, keen, sparkling eyas, and 
a small, linely-chiselled mouth, which was even 
more expressive than mouths usually are. It ex- 
hibited the utmost gentleness and modesty, 
united to enthusiasm and firmness of character. 

He finished the bas relief, to whicli he was giv- 
ing the last touch, and called then the attention 
of his master, looking doubtful at him, as if wil? 
ing to deprecate tlie censure he might pronounce 
on the work. Torretti examined it, well pleased, 
and said with unwonted complacenc3^ ♦* Excel- 
lent, my good Antonio; and as to-day is a holi- 
day, you may devise something out of the block 
of marble you received not long ago. If you suc- 
ceed, you shall make a present to our noble pat- 
ron, Signer Falier." . 

The boy smiled archly, and leaving the studio 
for a few moments, returned, carrying in his 
hands a beautiful basket of fiowers, sculptured in 
the marble with astonishing skill— Torretti 
started with surprise, and asked— ** Whose is 
this work?-' 

**Miner' replied Antonio, repressing his 
triumph. "I have wa-ougbt it, dear master, at 
intervals, and wished to sm'prise you. I have 
yet another." And going out, he brought in a 
second basket— of fruit— executed ^^ith such in- 
genuity, that the delicate leaves and U'uits 
cheated even the touch by their exquisite smootli- 
ness. 

Torretti was amazed. "Of your own model- 
ing?" The boy replied in the affirmative, his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. '"You are en- 
dowed witli genius, my child T' said the old man, 
after a pause, during which he minutely exam- 
ined the workmanship of the flowers and fruit. 
" It IS God's gift, and be ihanklul for it ?" I To- 
morrow you shall go to the noble Falier with 
your present. And rem6mber, in after life, when 
you enter, as 1 foresee you will, upon a career of 
fame — as you have begun with the innocence of 
flowers— so let the pure wreaths of virtue and 
piety flourish on your brow, even to your life's 
end, fresh as when first plucked in the gardens 
of childhood r' . ^ ^"^ 

The good Torretti seldom, unless powerfully 
excited, indulged in metaphor; his doing so at 
present, was proof ol the sincerity of his heartfelt 
praise. Antonio's eyes were suffused; a warm 
tear fell, bedewing the hand of his master, which 
he raised to his lips. 

"And now," said the old man, with more ol 
tenderness in his manner than usual, "go, my 
lad, and walk an hour or two. The pure air and 
sunshine will revive you; lor you have wrought 
too assiduously;*' and here he remarked for the 
first time, the boy's excessive paleness. 

Antonianeeded not a second bidding. His heart 
was full; he longed to seek out a spot of silence 
and loneliness, where he might'feel his new-born 
happiness. It was not, indeed, his first dream of 
fame; often, at his work, he had given him- 
self up to the vague visions of the future, when a 
destiny nobler than the obscure one his birth 
promised, should dawn upon him, and the name 
of Antonio Canova be honored among men. But 
now— now that his first original work— a work 
on which he spent so many hours of labor un- 
cheered by the certainty of approbation— had 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, had won the praises of the stern, severe 
Torretti— he telt as ii the future was all his own I 
The first success— how encouraging to youthful 
enthusiasm I It may be doubted, if in aJter 
years, when the monument of the Pope Rezzon- 
ica, (Clement XUI.) was first displayed to the 
admiring gaze of the people, \?hen princes and 
nobles heaped honors on him, and his name rano- 
throughout Europe— his heart swelled with such 
exultation, as in this pioment. 

The heayens were fairer and brighter than 



ever; the light breeze stirred the foliage with a 
cheerful whisper; and the wild birds, singing 
their snatches of melody clear up to the sky, 
seemed to him but to echo the universal joy. 
He bent his course not toward the village, tilled 
with sounds of mirth; but wandered over the 
meadows, and soon entered a lovely valley, 
where the cool air stirred freshly, and a mimic 
torrent threw itsell from the green hillside, and 
then Wandered along as quietly, as it it loved to 
linger in the embrace of the green turf. Young 
Canova seated himself by the side of the stream- 
let, in the shade of an oak whose roots were 
loved by it, and watched the play of the leaves 
and the long shafts as they dipped in the clear 
water, anc^ rose again as if covered with pearls, 
in the sunshine. How long he lay there, ab- 
sorbed in his pleasant reveries, he knew not; but 
the spell that held him was broken by the sound 
of musical laughter. He looked up I directly 
above him, on the green bank, stood a group of 
gay girls, dressed like shepherdesses, with flow- 
ers in their hands. He started up; he felt not a 
little of the bashfulness of boyhood atmeetin"- 
with such unexpected company. ° 

" Oh the pretty boy I" cried one of the laugh- 
ing group holding out her hands to him, in spite 
of the *Fie, tie, Bettal" of her companions, who 
were trying to hold her back. "Have you lost 
anything in the stream ?" she continued, arching 
one of the prettiest mouths in the world to pre- 
vent her from bursting into laughter; "il not 
come up here, and dance with us. Look— I will 
give you some flowers ?' " 

"J will join you!" cried Antonio, recovering 
his vivacity; why should he, who had kissed the 
hand of the noble Signora Falier and other high- 
born ladies fear a bevy of village maidens I He 
sprang up the bank, knelt gracefully down, and 
the lair hands of the queen ol the shepherdesses 
wreathed her flowers in his brown locks, and he 
thanked her, and complimented her with a fluen- 
cy to which the lovely contadina was quite unac- 
customed. 

She was in truth the handsomest of the group, 
her symmetrical shape, the long dark ringlets 
floating over her fair shpulders, her bright eyes, 
and cheeks like the rose, captivated the heart of 
the young artist, who in the course of a few min- 
utes, was as unembarrassed in her presence as if 
they had known each other from infancy. 

"Will you tell me your name, fafr damsel?" 
said he. 

"Betta Biasi, is my name; may we know 
yours ?" 

"With all my heart; mine is Antonio Canova." 
" What ? you are the lad that works at statu- 
ary with Messer Torretti ?" And with new won- 
der the gay maidens crowded about him, asking 
a thousand questions, to which Antonio was per- 
fectly willing to reply ; fascinated, .as he was, by 
the bright eyes of his lovely shepherdess. The 
sensation was quite new to him; for he had 
scarcely heard of love. For the rest ot the morn- 
ing he was devoted to her; and when, at length, 
he bade her adieu, and made bold to ask leave to 
kiss her, and she laughingly put her arms round 
his neck and kissed his boyish cheek, he trem- 
bled with strange emotion. He could have fallen 
at her teet and worshipped her as a divmity 
Wild thoughts sprang in his head as he went 
homeward; one defined resolution, however, he 
formed; to wit: that of declaring his passion to 
his grandfather, Pasino, and asking his consent 
to his marraige with this fair one so soon as he 
arrived at suitable years. To Torretti, he dared 
not speak of his love. -Nor, a short time after, 
when the old. man declared his intention of goino- 
to Venice, and wished his pupil to accompany 
him, durst Antonio otier a word of dissent. 
' He pai-ted from the lovely Betta, never to see 
her again 'till he saw her years afterward at 
Crespan, flourishing in beauty, but alas i mar- 
ried to another. Yet the vision which the sight 
of her had revealed to his spirit, never 
forsook him I The beautiful was born in 
the imagination of. tJie artist. As yet, io^no- 
rant of the antique, he was thus— thanks 



to the benignant conjunction of the stars! — 
brought to a guide less lallacious— to Nature, 
and taught to look to her for his inspiration. In 
his first statue, the Eurydice, produced the fol- 
lowing year, his noble ideal was shown to the 
world; and thus was the foundation laid of that 
glorious reform, Canova was destined to work in 
his art; of the restoration of simplicity and genu- 
ine taste in sculpture, which were then extinct in 
Italy. 



CHAPTER n. 

It was not yet sunrise on the morning of the 
13th of October, 1822, when Paolo Zannini, a 
physician of some repute in Venice ascended the 
steps of the house of Antonio Francesconi. 
Without previous knocking, be opened the Soor, 
and went softly up to a chamber, at the entrance 
of which he was met by his friend, Aglietti,. with 
whom he held a whispered conlbrence of a few 
moinents. "He knows all— and is calm," said 
Aglietti, ia answer to an inquiry of tlie other; 
"do not speak to him now." Zannini pressed 
his friend's hand, without reply, and entering tlie 
room, took his place in the silent, mom-nful circle 
that surrounded the death-bed of Canova. . 

The dying sculptor was partjallv raised, and 
supported in the arms of his bel6ved friend, Para- 
via, who, with tender grief, bathed his cold brow, 
and by desire, administered to him some restora- 
tive drops, to give him strength to receive the 
blessed sacrament. "Give me," said Canova 
in a faint voice, "Give me that I may thus 
prolong the pleasure of remaining with you.*' 
And again, as if conscious that bis strength was 
rapidly failing he would repeat, "Good— very 
good— but — ^it is useless." 

The door again opened, and Crico, the ecclesi- 
astic, entered. The circle parted; he aproached 
the bed of the dying, and after the prayers, and a 
lew words addressed to the departing one, he ad- 
ministered the sacrament. Canova could not re- 
tain his emotion. Tears flowed down his pale 
cheeks; and his heart-felt sobs gave evidence of 
the depth of his religious feeling. Though he 
looked back upon a life of purity and goodness, 
yet thus hovering on the verge of- the grave, how 
solemn seemed the coming hour I 

The solemnity concluded, and the blessing of 
the priest bestowed, his strength seemed, for the 
moment, restored. He spoke aflectionately and 
impressively to the friends around him. He spoke 
of the beauty and the glory of virtue; of the 
realities of religion; adverted to his past liffe with 
regret for his faults, and thankfulness that he had 
been preserved from deeper sin, dounseling all to 
live so that they could meet death with joy. 
"All wept," saj^s Cicognara— " he alone was 
glad.'' He gave thanks that he had been sus- 
tained, and was tilled with pious resignation. 
" Thou oh Lord," were the last rational words he 
was heard to.utter— "Thou, oh Lord, gavestme 
the good I have enjoyed in this world; Thou 
takest It away; blessed forever be Thy holy 
name?" 

The friends who had loved him through years, 
remained at his bed-side; but they heard his 
voice no more. The dying man sank into a leth- 
argy— his eyes now and then partially unclosed, 
and his lips moved, but his mind evidently wan- 
dered. Frequently he murmured in a low and 
gentle voice the words, Anima bella epura I " 

At length Paravia, who ^ sat nearest him 
gave an exclamation of alarm; a sudden 
convulsion passed over his features, but it was 
gone, ere Zannini reached the bed, and onening 
his eyes, Canova fixed them with an expre^on ot 
tenderness on the face of his friend.- He made a 
motion as if wishing; to be raised up; and as Pa- 
ravia obeyed the intimation, the same convulsion, 
but more slight, passed over his countenance, 
and again and again he murmured the mysteri- 
ous words— "-4mw« bella e pura!^' liBebly 
stretching out his hands as if he would extend 
them toward some invisible object. Was there in- 
deed, present to the vision of his spirit, some be- 
ing from a higher sphere, or was it^ that the 
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*^pure and lovely soul" about to quit its clay, 
was already blest in communion with its Maker.'' 

His friends 'crowded eagerly about the dying 
man^ It was evident that the moment of dissolu- 
tion was near J his pulse fluttered— his breathing 
grew shorter. It was at this awful instant tbat 
his countenance was invested with that singular 
radiance— that expression o( more than mortal 
inspiration, never to pass from the remembrance 
of those who beheld it. ** It was," says the au- 
thor of "La Storia di Scultura," who was pres- 
ent, ** as if all the sublime, conceptions of his life 
were visible in his face at that moment." . It was 
no illusion; no religious respect to the illustrious 
departing; the bystanders saw and wondered at 
a glory such as his hand had never wrought, nor 
his mind ever before conceived I Zanmni in rec- 
ording this phenomenon, attributes this expres- 
sion to no supernatural influence; but to the 
habitual frame oi a mind accustomed to indulge 
in visions of celestial beauty; to seize and em- 
body the subliraest conceptions. The same all- 
subduing mental habits which prompts the ex- 
piring conquerer to mmnnur words of command, 
caused the last faltering words of the artist, and 
filled his countenance with ^ that expression of 
beatitude and glory, not to be uiiderstoood save 
by those who coukl sympathize with him. 

For some minutes this continued; but as the 
fiun darted his first rays into the chamber, the 
wondrous expression passed awQ,y; his head 
sank slowly to the left; one deep breath parted 
his lips, and his earthly life was extinguished for- 
ever. 

Thus died Canova, whose genius as a sculptor, 
was the reverse of that of Michael Angel o; for 
he excelled in ease and simplicity, in soil beauty 
and bewitching grace. He bore with him, in his 
death, the love of all who knew him-^the grief of 
Italy — the admiration of the world. 



THE FOUR HENRYS. 



The following strange tale, translated Ibom the 
French, contains the account of rather a singular 
rencontre of four individuals, who made them- 
selves prominent in France during the middle 
and end of the sixteenth century, and is as 
follows: 

One stormy evening, as the rain fell in torrents, 
an old woman, who lived in a miserable hut in 
the fores^ of St. Germain, and who passed in the 
surrounding country for a kind of witch, heard a 
loud knocking at her door. She opened it, and a 
young man on horseback presented himsell and 
craved hospitality. 

By the dull light of a lamp which she held in 
her hand, she perceived him to be a young noble- 
man. He appeared to be quite young, and his 
dress denoted rank. The old woman lighted a 
fire, and inquired of the stranger whether he was 
hungry and desired food. The appetite ot a youth 
of sixteen is like his heart at the same age, crav- 
ing, and not difficult to please, and he immedi- 
ately accepted the offfer. A morsel ot cheese and 
a loaf of black bread from the cupboard was all 
that the old dame could produce. 

**I have nothing more," she said to the young 
nobleman; "that is all your grinding tithes and 
taxes leave a poor creature to otter a traveler; the 
peasants, too, in this counti'y, call me a witch and 
sorceress, and make that excuse to their con- 
sciences for stealing from me the Uttle that my 
poor old fifetd produces." 

" Ma foi I " said the young man, "if ever I be- 
come the King of France, I will suppress the 
taxes and teacli the people better." 

** God grant it I" replied the old woman. 

At these words the gentleman drew to the table 
to commence his repast; but at the same moment 
a tVesh knock at the door arrested him. 

The old woman opened it and perceived another 
horseman, drenched with rain, who also begged 
for shelter. The same hospitality was also granted 
him, and on the stranger's entrance, she per- 
ceived that the man was young, and judging 
Irom his appearance, of noble descent. 

"What! is it yoa, Henry ?V cried one. . | 



- "Yes, Henry," replied the other. Both were 
named Henry. 

The old woman discovered from their conversa- 
tion that they were of a number of a large hunt- 
ing party, conducted by the King, Charles IX., 
which had been dispersed by the storm. 

'* Mother," said the second comer, ** have you 
nothing better to offer us?" 
** Nothing," replied she. 
"Then," said he, " we will go shares." 
The first Henry demurred, but glancing at the 
resolute eye and strong frame of the second Henry, 
said in a somewhat chagrined tone: 
"Agreed; we shall share equally." 
He dared not express his secret motive, but he 
feared, it not sharing equally, his companion 
would appropriate the whole. They accordingly 
sat down on either side of the table, and one had 
already begun to eat the bread with his dagger, 
when a third knock was heard at the door. The 
meeting was indeed singulai*. It was again a 
youth, a nobleman and a Henry. The old woman 
looked at them with astonishment. 

The first comer wished to hide his bread and 
cheese. The second replaced thepa on the Lable, 
and laid his sword by then: side. The third 
Henry smiled. 

"You do not wish, then, that I should share 
your supper?" said he. "Well, I can wait; I 
have a strong stomach." 

"The supper," said the tirst Henrj^ " belongs, 
by right, to the first comer." 

"The supper," said the second, "belongs to 
him who knows best how to defend it I" 

The third Henry became red with anger, and 
said haughtily: 

"Perhaps it belongs to him who knows best 
how to fight for it." 

These words were scarcely uttered when the 
first Henry drew his poignard, the two others 
their swords. As they were just beginning the 
aff'f ay they were startled by a fourth knock at the 
cabin door— a fourth young man, a fourth noble- 
man, a fourth Henry was introduced. At the 
sight of drawn swords he produced his own, and, 
attaching himself to the weakest partj^ he joined 
in the combat. 

The old woman, terrified, hid herself, and the 
weapons struck everything in their reach. The 
lamp fell down and was extinguished, but they 
continued to fight in the darkness. The noise of 
the swords lasted some time, then gradually be- 
came less, and at length ceased altogether. The 
old woman ventured to issue forth from her hiding 
place, and, rekindUng the lamp, she perceived the 
four young men stretched on the ground, each 
ha\ing a slight wound. She examined them care- 
fully, and found that fatigue, rather than loss of 
blood, had overcome them. 

They rose trom the ground one after the other, 
and ashamed of what had transpired in the heat 
of their passion, they began laughing and ex- 
claimed: 

"Come, let us now sup together without any 
more fighting." 

But when they came to look for their supper 
they found it on the ground, all trodden under 
foot and stained with blood. Meascre as it was, 
they regretted it. In addition to this the cabin 
was destroyed, and the old witch, seated in a 
corner, fixed her pale, red eyes on the four young 
nien. 

"Why dost thou stare onus thus?" said the 
first Henry, who was troubled at her gaze. 

"lam reading the fates written on your fore- 
heads," replied she. 

The second Henry commanded her sternly to 
disclose them, and the two others laughingly ac- 
quiesced. The old woman repUed: 

"As you have all four met in this cabm, so 
shall you all nieet in a Uke destiny. As you have 
trampled under toot and stained with blood the 
bread off"ered you by hospitality, so will you tram- 
ple under foot an|i stain with blood the power you 
might mutually share, As you have devastated 
and laid waste France; as you have all four been 
wounded in the darkness, so you will all four per- 
ish by treason and a violent death." 



The four young noblemen could not refrain from 
laughing at the old woman's prediction. 

These four noblemen were the four heroes of 
the Ligne — two as its leaders, and two as its 
enemies. 

Henry of Conde— poisoned by his wife at Saint 
Jean d'Angdy. 

Henry of Guise— assassinated at Blois by the 
Forty-five. 

Henry of. Valois— assassinated by Jacques Cle- 
ment at St. Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon — assassinated at Paris by 
Ravaillac 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BY MRS. JAMESON. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Bom UU, died 15C4. 



We have spoken of Lionardo da Vinci. ^Michael 
Angelo, the other great luminary of art, was 
twenty- two years younger; but the more severe 
and reflective cast of his mind rendered their dif- 
ference oi age far less in efl;ect than in reality. It 
is usual to compare Michael Angelo with Raphael, 
but he is more aptl} compared with Lionardo da 
Vinci. All the great artists of that time, even 
Raphael himself, were influenced more or less by 
these two extraordinary men, but they exercised 
no influence on each other. They started from 
opposite points; they pursued throughout their 
whole existence, and in all they planned and 
achieved, a course as difierent as their respective 
characters. It would be very curious and inter- 
esting to cany out the comparison in detail; to 
show the contrast in organization, in temper, in 
talent, which existed between men so highly and 
so equally endowed; but om* limits forbid this 
indulgence. We shall, therefore, only observe 
that, considered as artists, they emulated each 
other in variety of power, but that Lionardo was 
more the painter than the sculptor and architect, 
Michael Angelo was more the sculptor and archi- 
tect than the painter. Both sought true inspira- 
tion in Nature, bat they beheld her with difierent 
eyes. Lionardo, who designed admirably, ap- 
pears to have seen no oiiihne in objects, and la- 
bored all his life to convey, by color and li2:htand 
shade, the impression of beauty and the illusive 
efiect oi rotundity. He preferred the use of oil to 
fresco, because the mellow smoothness and trans- 
parency of the vehicle was more capable of giving 
the efiects he desired. Michael Angelo, on the 
contrary, turned his whole attention to the defini- 
tion of form, and the expression of life and power 
through action and movement; he regarded the 
illusive effects of painting as meretricious and be- 
neath his notice, and despised oil-painting as a 
style for women and children. Considered as 
men, both were as high-minded and generous as 
they were gifted and original; but the former was 
as remarkable for his versatile and social accom- 
plishments, his love of pleasure and habits of ex- 
pense, as the latter for bis stern, inflexible tem- 
per, and his temperate, frugal and secluded 
habits. 

Michael Angelo Buonaroti was born at Settig- 
nano, near Florence, in the year r474. He was 
descended from a family once noble — even 
amongst the noblest ol the feudal lords of north- 
ern Italy— the Counts of Camossa; but that 
branch of it represented by his father, Luigi Li- 
onardo Buonaroti Simoni, had for some genera- 
tions become poorer and poorep, until the last 



